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I.  Introduction 

The  Community  Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  program  was  authorized 
by  the  federal  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974.  Congress, 
reacting  to  the  many  criticisms  of  earlier  federal  urban  programs,  such 
as  Urban  Renewal  and  Model  Cities,  combined  all  of  the  funds  from  a  num- 
ber of  these  categorical  programs  into  one  direct  "block  grant."  The 
original  title  of  the  program,  Community  Development  Revenue  Sharing, 
demonstrates  the  program's  conceptual  tie  with  the  broader  federal  grant 
approach  established  under  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Under  the  earlier  categorical  programs,  the  nation's  cities  were 
required  to  compete  with  one  another  year  by  year  for  each  separate  pot 
of  money.  Each  individual  program  was  administered  by  a  different  federal 
office  or  department,  and  went  to  a  different  local  agency  that  was 
often  independent  of  the  municipal  government.   According  to 
many  city  officials,  this  cumbersome  system  seriously  deterred  coordinated 
and  responsive  planning  and  implementation  at  the  local  level. 

Under  CDBG,  the  funding  and  administrative  processes  are  very  different. 
Larger  cities,  referred  to  as  "entitlement"  communities,  automatically  re- 
ceive a  predetermined  share  of  the  community  development  money.  The 
community  has  merely  to  apply,  and  select  activities  which  are  "eligible." 
The  specific  activities  upon  which  this  money  is  spent  are  ultimately  deter- 
mined by  the  local  governing  body.  For  the  most  part,  CDBG  funds  are  used 
for  physical  or  economic  development  activities.  In  some  cases,  social  and 
public  services  which  support  comprehensive  physical  development  are  also 
allowed. 

The  community  development  strategy  and  selected  activities  are  required 
to  meet  one  of  three  statutory  objectives.  They  must  either:  1)  benefit 
low  and  moderate  income  persons;  2)  serve  to  eliminate  slums  and  blight;  or 
3)  meet  an  urgent  local  need.  The  city  must  solicit  the  opinions  of  interested 
citizens  and  organizations,  according  to  a  process  which  is  outlined  in 
the  regulations. 

It  was  the  hope  of  national  policy  makers  that  through  these  provisions, 
the  CDBG  program  would  radically  alter  the  fragmented  local  community 
development  process.  The  planning  and  coordination  of  community  develop- 
ment, if  all  went  well,  would  be  improved  at  the  local  level.  The  local 
community  would  have  greater  flexibility  to  respond  to  local  problems,  they 
argue,  and  unnecessary  red  tape  and  paperwork  would  be  removed. 

Early  studies  undertaken  by  a  number  of  observers  have  concluded  that 
there  has  been  some  marginal  progress  toward  many  of  these  goals.  With 
the  increase  in  local  control  over  funds,  however,  there  has  been  consid- 
erable controversy  generated  around  one  question:  do  low  and  moderate 
income  people  benefit  from  the  CDBG  program? 

A  large  number  of  program  critics  are  skeptical,  to  say  the  least. 
The  suspicion  that  the  CDBG  program  is  not  reaching  the  poor,  originally 
aroused  by  tales  of  tennis  courts  and  golf  links  constructed  with  CDBG, 
have  not  been  allayed  by  the  limited  research  which  has  been  performed. 
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Who  are  low  and  moderate  income?  This  term,  understood  by  many 
to  mean  the  poor  and  near  poor,  is  actually  defined  as  any  household 
with  an  annual  income  below  80%  of  the  median  income  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  In  other  words,  low  and  moderate  income  can  be  somewhat  imperfectly 
described  as  the  lowest  40%  of  the  population. 

In  order  to  benefit  low  and  moderate  income  people,  an  activity 
must  be  in  a  low  and  moderate  income  area  (an  area,  usually  measured  by 
census  tract,  where  a  majority  of  the  residents  are  low  and  moderate 
income)  or  it  must  be  designed  to  specifically  serve  low  and  moderate 
income  persons. 

A  study  done  by  the  National  Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Officials  (NAHRO)  indicated  that  the  proportion  of  funds  going  to  low  and 
moderate  income  areas  had  decreased  over  the  first  two  years  of  the  CDBG 
program  (1975  and  1976),  from  51%  to  44%. (1) 

The  Brookings  Institute  completed  a  similar  study,  but  arrived  at 
a  slightly  different  conclusion:  while  the  proportion  may  be  shrinking, 
the  institute  found  a  slight  majority  of  CDBG  funds  were  still  being 
directed  to  low  and  moderate  income  areas  in  compliance  with  CDBG  objec- 
tives. (2) 

A  review  of  the  available  research  was  published  by  the  Staff  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community  Development  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  (3)  It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  committee  staff  that 
the  available  evidence,  while  indicative  of  an  uneven  distribution  of 
funds,  was  inconclusive. 

The  question  as  to  who  actually  benefits  from  the  block  grant  program 
will  only  be  settled  by  a  series  of  in-depth  inquiries  into  different 
types  of  block  grant  expenditures.  This  study,  which  focuses  on  one 
activity  in  certain  selected  Massachusetts  communities,  is  one  such  effort. 

Our  discussion  is  not  merely  academic.  Responding  to  mounting  criticism 
from  institutions  and  advocacy  groups  such  as  Citizens  Housing  and  Planning 
Association,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  determined 
that  block  grant  expenditures  must  now  principally  benefit  low  and  moderate 


(1)  "Second  Year,.  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Experience,"  Journal 

of  Housing,  Number  2,  National  Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Officials,  February,  1977. 

(2)  Nathan,  Et  Al ,  "Block  Grants  for  Community  Development,"  The  Brookings 
Institute,  prepared  for  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January,  1977. 

(3)  Community  Development  Block  Grant  Program  Staff  Report,  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Community  Development,  95th  Congress,  1st  Session, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1977. 
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income  persons.  CDBG  applications  which  do  not  have  at  least  75%  of  their 
funds  programmed  to  meet  this  goal  will  be  subject  to  close  scrutiny  by  the 
department. 

This  determination  by  HUD  has  come  under  vigorous  attack,  particularly 
from  municipal  officials.  It  was  recently  the  subject  of  a  desultory 
amendment  put  before  the  Congress.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  study,  and 
others  like  it,  may  shed  some  light  on  a  debate  which  until  now  has  been 
clouded. 


II.  Neighborhood  Revitalization  and  CDBG 

In  order  to  address  the  issue  of  program  benefit,  CHPA  has  focused 
on  one  particular  use  of  block  grant  funds:  neighborhood  revitalization. 
This  is  because  neighborhood  revitalization  programs  have,  in  principle, 
the  greatest  potential  for  benefit  to  lower  income  persons. 

Among  the  activities  most  often  carried  out  as  part  of  a  neighborhood 
revitalization  program  are  housing  rehabilitation  assistance  to  property 
owners,  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of  abandoned  properties,  demolition 
of  unsafe  structures,  concentrated  code  enforcement,  public  works,  and 
social  services.  Each  municipality  which  CHPA  has  studied  emphasizes 
a  different  combination  of  activities,  depending  upon  differing  conditions 
in  the  target  neighborhoods,  local  neighborhood  development  strategies, 
and  local  politics. 

The  limits  of  CDBG  funding  necessarily  force  cities  to  make 
difficult  decisions.  Since  attempting  to  meet  all  identified  needs  is 
futile,  clear  priorities  must  be  established  as  to  where  and  how  to 
distribute  scarce  resources  among  competing  neighborhoods  and  client 
groups. 

The  first  choice  which  must  be  made  (whether  through  an  open  forum 
with  active  citizen  participation,  or  a  closed  process  with  a  charade  of 
public  hearings)  is  whether  to  scatter  funds  city  wide,  or  to  concentrate 
in  a  few  select  target  areas.  Political  forces  tend  to  encourage  scattering 
of  funds  in  order  to  appease  the  greatest  number  of  constituents.  Planning 
considerations,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  promote  careful  targetting 
of  funds  in  order  to  create  the  maximum  visible  impact. 

In  general,  the  tendency  towards  scattering  seems  to  be  increasing 
nation  wide.  The  NAHRO  study  found  that  in  the  first  year,  most  of  the 
cities  programmed  community  development  activities  to  50%  >r  less  of 
their  total  city  tracts.  For  the  second  year  of  the  program,  the  tendency 
towards  dispersed  activities  accelerated.  The  study  indicated  that 
"less  than  2%  of  the  cscies  in  the  sample  have  programmed  fund  to  less 
than  20%  of  their  tracts  compared  to  almost  25%  last  year.  On  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  about  35%  of  the  cities  funded  between  91% 
and  100%  of  their  total  city  tracts."  (4) 

While  the  general  tendency  in  CDBG  may  be  towards  scattering,  most 
of  the  cities  studied  in  this  report  did  target  their  neighborhood 
revitalization  programs  to  some  degree.  The  most  widespread  strategy 
is  that  of  concentrating  funds  in  areas  of  incipient  deterioration,  the 
so-called  "viable"  neighborhoods.  This  means  that  municipalities  gener- 
ally concentrate  programs  in  those  neighborhoods  where  public  investment 
is  thought  to  make  the  difference  between  deterioration  and  stability. 
In  these  neighborhoods,  residents  are  likely  to  be  middle,  rather 
than  low  income,  and  a  fairly  high  percentage  are  owner  occupants.  Most 
of  the  housing  units  are  in  one,  two,  or  three  family  structures  rather 
than  in  large  apartment  buildings  or  blocks.  The  areas  focused  on  are 


(4)  "Second  Year,  CDBG  Experience,"  p.  80. 
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often  described  as  marginal,  and  border  on  the  more  seriously  deteriorated 
sections  of  the  community.  The  blight  and  decay  of  the  more  serious  areas, 
according  to  this  strategy,  will  be  contained. 

These  more  deteriorated  neighborhoods,  dominated  by  investment  landlords 
and  realty  speculators,  are  generally  passed  over  for  concentrated  treatment. 
Homeownership  is  considered  the  key  to  neighborhood  stability,  and  public 
sentiment  is  said  to  run  strongly  against  giving  any  kind  of  assistance  to 
absentee  property  owners. 

While  this  strategy  of  investing  block  grant  funds  only  in  "salvagable" 
areas  has  gained  considerable  acceptance,  there  are  a  number  of  serious 
problems  with  it.  The  determination  of  what  is  a  salvagable  neighborhood 
is  somewhat  subjective.  The  psychological  effect  of  writing  off  certain 
neighborhoods,  and  that  is  in  effect  what  happens,  can  be  devastating, 
as  the  signal  is  sent  out  to  the  residents  and  the  rest  of  the  community 
that  the  city  has  no  faith  in  the  area. 

The  inequity  of  this  situation  is  obvious,  even  to  its  apologists, 
who  tend  to  characterize  themselves  as  pragmatic.  These  neighborhoods 
also  just  happen  to  have  the  largest  concentrations  of  poor  and  minorities 
who  have  the  least  access  to  other  housing  in  "better"  neighborhoods. 

In  any  event,  leaving  these  areas  to  deteriorate  further  will  have  a 
debilitating  effect  on  the  adjacent  neighborhoods  which  the  city  is  trying 
to  stabilize.  They  are  a  constant  reminder  to  nearby  residents,  businessmen, 
and  other  investors,  of  what,  with  a  turn  of  fortune,  their  own  neighborhood 
might  become. 

This  report  investigates  the  extent  of  the  neighborhood  strategy 
described,  and  its  implications  for  the  question  of  who  benefits  from 
CDBG  neighborhood  revitalization  programs.  Our  analysis  of  the  various 
programs  will  answer  the  following  questions: 

1)  What  types  of  neighborhoods  were  targetted  for  revitalization 
programs,  and  what  types  of  neighborhoods  were  not? 

■')   Do  lower  income  households  benefit  from  neighborhood  revitalization; 
specifically,  housing  rehabilitation? 
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III.  The  Target  Neighborhoods 

For  our  investigation,  we  have  selected  nine  entitlement  communities 
which  operate  various  types  of  neighborhood  revitalization  programs.  All 
of  the  communities  were  selected  because  they  expend  substantial  portions  of 
their  block  grant  allocations  on  housing  rehabilitation,  and  allowed  us 
access  to  their  files  or  graciously  agreed  to  collect  certain  data  for  us. 
The  confidential  nature  of  this  material  often  made  our  investigation  a 
delicate  local  matter.  Originally,  we  had  hoped  to  systematically  select 
our  sample  of  cities;  however,  these  practical  considerations  intervened 
and  essentially  selected  our  sample  for  us. (5) 

The  cities  selected  were:  Brook! ine,  Cambridge,  Lawrence,  Lowell, 
New  Bedford,  Newton,  Quincy,  Springfield,  and  Worcester.  We  feel  that 
this  represents  a  reasonably  good  cross  section  of  older  Massachusetts 
communities. 

The  cities  of  Boston  and  Lynn  were  in  the  process  of  being  evaluated 
by  independent  consultants  while  our  study  was  underway.  We  chose  not 
to  duplicate  their  efforts,  but  have  summarized  their  efforts  in  a  later 
section, 

In  this  section,  we  are  studying  the  area  which  each  community  has 
identified  as  the  focus  of  its  neighborhood  revitalizaton  effort.  We 
have  also  chosen  to  look  at  other  low  and  moderate  income  areas  which 
have  not  been  included  in  the  target  area  boundaries.  This  allows  us 
to  compare  the  two  with  each  other,  and  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  city  as  a  whole. 

For  each  city  we  collected  the  following  data  (1970  Census  of 
Population  and  Housing):  population,  total  number  of  housing  units, 
total  number  of  owner  occupied  and  renter  occupied  units,  vacancy  rate, 
number  of  units  lacking  some  or  all  plumbing,  the  number  of  overcrowded 
units  (i.e.  1.01  or  more  persons  per  room),  and  the  number  of  units 
built  before  1939. 

An  important  point  to  remember,  however,  is  that  not  all  of  the 
block  grant  funds  coming  into  a  community  are  spent  in  these  target  areas, 
or  in  any  easily  defined  geographical  area.  A  number  of  activities, 
such  as  public  works  improvements,  are  very  hard  to  track  in  many  com- 
munities, and  other  activities,  such  as  social  services,  are  likely  to 
be  city  wide,  though  they  may  emphasize,  or  be  located  in,  the  target 
neighborhood.  It  is  consequently  almost  impossible  to  determine  exactly 
what  portion  of  funds  have  been  spent  on  the  revitalization  of  any 
specific  neighborhood. 


(5)  The  CHPA  study  covered  the  first  three  years  of  the  CDBG  program, 
1975,  1976,  and  1977.  Data  for  housing  rehabilitation  recipients 
are  complete  for  the  most  part  through  September,  1977. 


-  Degree  of  Targetting 

The  majority  of  the  cities  studied  targetted  neighborhood  revital- 
ization  programs  to  less  than  one  quarter  of  the  city  (in  terms  of  population) 
Lowell  and  Newton  were  well  above,  while  New  Bedford  and  Cambridge  have  not 
specifically  targetted  at  all.  (New  Bedford,  however,  operates  a  code 
enforcement  area  which  takes  in  approximately  5%  of  the  population.  For 
purposes  of  this  discussion,  this  area  will  be  considered  the  target  area 
as  it  represents  much  of  the  revitalization  activity  in  that  city.) 


PERCENT  OF  POPULATION  IN  TARGET  AREA 
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Lowell's  target  area  covers  half  the  city's  population,  while  in  Newton, 
37.1";  of  Hie  population  lives  in  the  target  area. 

-  Percent  of  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Population 

For  a  target  area  to  be  considered  low  and  moderate  income,  at  least 
50%  of  the  population  must  be  low  and  moderate  income.  The  average  low 
and  moderate  income  population  for  all  of  the  areas  studied  is  43%. (6)  Thus, 
in  general,  the  entitlement  communities  CHPA  studied  did  not  target  their 
neighborhood  revitalization  programs  to  low  and  moderate  income  areas. 

Springfield  is  the  only  city  with  target  areas  which  are,  on  average, 
low  and  moderate  income.  Lowell  and  Lawrence  target  to  areas  which  are 
close  to  50%. 


(6)  If  Brookline  and  Newton  are  excluded,  as  they  have  no  low  and 
moderate  income  tracts,  then  the  average  is  46%.  The  city-wide 
average,  in  that  case,  is  40.9%  (as  opposed  to  37.7%. 
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PERCENT  OF  POPULATION  WHICH  IS  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME 
(For  City-Wide,  Target  Area,  and  Other  Lower  Income  Areas) 


Average      Brook  line       Lawrence        Lowell        H.Bedford       Newton         Qulncy      Springfield     Worcester 


(Low  Income  is  defined  as  50%  of 
of  the  SMSA  median  income) 


Moderate  Income 

Low  Income 
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Nonetheless,  all  but  two  of  the  cities  had  low  and  moderate  income 
census  tracts  which  were  not  targetted  for  neighborhood  revitalization. 
In  these  non-targetted  areas,  an  average  of  64%  of  the  residents  had 
low  and  moderate  incomes,  indicating  that  certain  concentrated  low  income 
areas  are  not  being  served  by  CDBG  revitalization  programs. 

The  average  percentage  of  low  and  moderate  income  for  the  cities 
as  a  whole  was  37.7%;  the  target  areas  obviously  more  closely  resemble 
the  cities  as  a  whole  than  the  other  non-targetted  lower  income  tracts. 
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-  Percent  of  the  Cities  Population  in  Non-Targetted  Low  and  Moderate  Income 
Tracts 

There  is  considerable  variation  among  the  different  communities  in 
terms  of  the  percentage  of  the  population  living  in  non-targetted  low  and 
moderate  income  tracts.  The  average  is  roughly  9%,  excluding  Newton  and 
Brookline,  the  more  affluent  cities  which  have  no  lower  income  tracts  at 
all.  (We  have  included  New  Bedford's  lower  income  tracts  without  code 
enforcement.)  The  size  of  each  area  varies  from  as  low  as  1%  in  Quincy 
to  16%  in  Lawrence  and  17%  in  New  Bedford. 


PERCENT  OF  THE  POPULATION  IN  OTHER  LOWER  INCOME  AREAS 
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Springfield  Worcester 


(Average  excludes  Brookline  and  Newton) 


Springfield's  program  is  somewhat  of  an  exception  to  the  overall 

pattern.  Although  there  are  deteriorated  areas  not  targetted,  these 

concentrations  of  low  and  moderate  income  persons  are  comparable  to  the 
city's  target  areas,  in  terms  of  income. 

Brookline  and  Newton  are  targetting  in  their  lowest  income  areas. 
However,  these  are  the  most  affluent  of  all  our  study  cities,  and  what 
amounts  to  their  "worst"  areas  are  better  off  than  a  number  of  the  other 
cities'  city-wide  averages. 


-  Owner  Occupancy 

Data  collected  on  housing  tenure,  type,  and  condition  all  tend  to 
underline  the  neighborhood  revitalization  strategy  outlined  in  the  intro- 
duction. On  average,  target  areas  had  approximately  40%  of  all  units  owner 
occupied,  just  6%  short  of  the  city-wide  average.  The  non-targetted  lower 
income  areas,  in  contrast,  had  only  15%  owner  occupied. 


PERCENT  OWNER  OCCUPIED  AND  RENTER  OCCUPIED  UNITS 
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Renter  Occupied 


City-wide 


Target  Area  Other  Lower 
Income  Area 


City-wide 


Target  Area  Other  Lower 
Income  Area 
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-  Structure  Type 

This  measure  complements  the  trend  towards  owner  occupancy.  The 
majority  of  housing  units  are  in  one  and  two  family  structures  in  the 
target  areas,  and  are  only  3%  below  the  city-wide  average.  The  non- 
targetted  areas  have  only  28%  in  the  same  category.  As  should  be  expected, 
the  non-targetted  tracts  had  the  largest  concentrations  of  units  in 
large  structures  (5  units  or  more). 

PERCENT  OF  UNITS  BY  STRUCTURE  TYPE 


Percent  of  Units  in  One  and  Two  Unit  Structures 
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Two  Unit 
Structures 


One  Unit 
Structures 


Five  or  More 
Unit  Structures 


Three  and  Four 
Unit  Structures 


City -wide 


Target  Area  Other  Lover 
Income  Are* 


City -wide 


Target  Area  Other  Lover 
Income  Area 


-  Pre  1939  Housing 

Each  of  our  sample  cities  is  characterized  by  an  older  housing  stock, 
with  well  beyond  a  majority  of  units  constructed  before  1939.  The  target 
area  average  of  78%  pre-1939  housing  is  only  slightly  greater  than  the 
city-wide  average  of  73%.  Non-targetted  areas  are  older  still,  with  a 
pre-1939  figure  of  85%  (excluding  Quincy,  which  has  a  very  small  non- 
targetted  section  dominated  by  public  housing). 
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PERCENT  OF  UNITS  BUILT  BEFORE  1939 


lOO-i 


(Excludes  Quincy,  Cambridge, 
Brookline,  and  Newton) 


City-wide 


Target  Area  Ocher  Lower 
Income  Area 


-  Lacking  Some  or  All  Plumbing  Facilities 

This  measure  is  generally  used  as  an  indication  of  housing  condition 
or  quality.  Not  surprisingly,  the  non-targetted  areas  have  over  three 
times  the  plumbing  deficiencies  found  in  either  the  target  areas  or  the 
cities  as  a  whole.  Further  breakdown  shows  that  most  of  this  deficiency 
is  in  renter  occupied  units. 

PERCENT  OF  UNITS  LACKING  SOME  OR  ALL  PLUMBING  FACILITIES 
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-     Vacancy  and  Overcrowding 

Vacancy  and  overcrowding  are  more  serious  problems  in  the  non-targetted 
low  and  moderate  income  areas  than  in  the  target  areas.     This  continues 
the  trend  shown  in  the  previous  measures. 


VACANCY   RATE  AND  PERCENT  OF  UNITS  WITH  1.01    OR  MORE  PERSONS  PER  ROOM 


Vacancy  Rate 
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-  Summary 

From  the  preceding  discussion,  it  is  possible  to  make  some  generalizations 
about  the  target  areas  selected  for  neighborhood  revitalization.  Most  cities 
target  in  some  way  to  an  average  of  25%  of  the  city.  The  areas  have  incomes 
which  are  slightly  lower  than  the  city  as  a  whole,  but  in  general,  are  not 
by  definition  low  and  moderate  income.  There  is  a  high  level  of  owner  occupancy 
in  the  target  areas,  which  are  correspondingly  dominated  by  one  and  two  family 
structures.  Housing  quality  is  relatively  high  compared  to  non-targetted 
areas. 

The  non-targetted  low  and  moderate  income  areas  are  clearly  where  the 
greatest  housing  needs  lie.  These  areas,  comprising  an  average  of  9%  of 
the  cities'  population,  are  where  one  finds  the  absentee  landlords,  and 
larger  multi -family  structures  which  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 

It  is  clear  from  this  analysis  that  the  strategy  referred  to  as  "triage," 
which  emphasizes  concentrating  community  development  funds  in  managabie 
areas  of  incipient  deterioration,  is  being  followed  in  the  older  Massachusetts 
communities  that  CHPA  has  studied.  We  still  do  not  have  a  strategy  for 
dealing  with  the  housing  problem  in  our  most  deteriorated  low  income 
neighborhoods,  other  than  demolition. 
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IV.  Housing  Rehabilitation  Assistance 

For  most  community  development  block  grant  funded  activities  it  is 
not  feasible  to  attempt  a  measure  of  direct  benefit.  For  public  works 
improvements,  demolition  programs,  and  similar  neighborhood  efforts,  there 
are  no  obvious  direct  recipients.  Therefore  it  is  difficult,  both  concep- 
tually and  practically,  to  attempt  any  analysis  more  sophisticated  than 
one  based  on  general  location,  such  as  that  undertaken  in  the  previous 
section. 

However,  it  was  possible  to  collect  a  variety  of  data  on  the  recipients 
of  housing  rehabilitation  assistance.  CHPA  has  acquired  such  information  for 
both  CDBG  and  Section  312  funded  programs  over  the  first  three  years  of  the 
block  grant  program.  Rehab  assistance  represents  on  average  approximately 
20%  of  the  CDBG  allocation  among  our  nine  study  cities.  It  is  therefore 
a  significant  part  of  the  overall  community  development  effort,  and  neigh- 
borhood revitalization  in  particular. 

In  seven  of  the  nine  communities,  rehabilitation  assistance  was  re- 
stricted to  residents  of  the  target  areas.  In  New  Bedford,  which  runs  a 
city-wide  rehab  program,  we  have  elected  to  use  the  code  enforcement  area 
as  the  target  area,  as  43%  of  the  recipients  were  located  in  that  area, 
though  it  had  only  24%  of  the  total  households.  Reviewing  rehabilitation 
programs,  then,  can  give  us  some  useful  measures  as  to  who  benefits  from 
a  community's  total  neighborhood  revitalization  effort. 


PERCENT  OF  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME  RECIPIENTS 
OF  HOUSING  REHABILITATION  ASSISTANCE 

(based  on  net  taxable  Income) 
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Using  data  collected  from  the  files  of  recipients  of  the  nine  CDBG 
entitlement  communities,  we  have  some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which 
low  and  moderate  income  persons  are  being  served  by  the  program,  as 
opposed  to  middle  or  upper  income  persons.  We  have  found  that  on  average, 
47%  of  the  recipients  had  low  incomes,  and  72%  had  low  and  moderate  incomes. 
The  definitions  of  low  and  moderate  income  were  based  upon  1976  SMSA 
median  incomes  used  by  the  Section  8  housing  assistance  program. 

Only  two  communities  fall  short  of  the  statutory  definition  of 
direct  benefit  to  low  and  moderate  income  households,  with  less  than 
a  majority  of  their  recipients  in  that  category.  New  Bedford  and  Brookline 
both  fall  just  short,  with  47%.  New  Bedford's  city  wide  assistance  comes 
in  the  form  of  a  3%  loan  program,  with  no  back  up  grants  for  low  income 
homeowners.  Newton,  while  it  offers  a  fairly  generous  grant  program, 
is  a  fairly  affluent  community  with  few  low  income  homeowners  available 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 


Comparing  the 
target  areas  (based 
moderate  income  res 
among  the  latter  is 
are  targetting  thei 
areas  to  at  least  s 
measures  should  be 
of  low  and  moderate 
have  changed  radica 
percentage  of  lower 
in  the  neighborhood 


percentage  of  low  and  moderate  income  residents  of  the 

on  1970  Census  data)  and  the  percentage  of  low  and 
idents  of  rehab  assistance,  we  find  that  the  percentage 

much  higher.  This  would  indicate  that  communities 
r  rehabilitation  assistance  within  the  neighborhood 
ome  extent.  However,  a  direct  comparison  of  the  two 
approached  with  some  caution,  since  the  percentage 

income  residents  in  the  target  neighborhoods  may 
lly  in  the  years  since  the  1970  Census.  The  greater 

income  recipients  may  merely  reflect  their  increase 

population. 
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-  Types  of  Rehabilitation  Assistance 

The  type  of  financial  assistance  mechanism,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  administered,  will  have  a  major  impact  on  the  number  of  low  and 
moderate  income  households  who  are  able  to  use  the  program.  Obviously, 
the  more  generous  the  program,  the  more  likely  lower  income  persons  will 
take  advantage  of  it. 

There  are  three  common  types  of  rehabilitation  assistance: 

1)  rebates,  which  return  a  percentage  of  the  cost  or  value  of  the 
work  to  the  homeowner  (usually  20%) , 

2)  loans,  which  are  offered  at  a  lower  than  market  interest  rate 
(most  are  set  at  3%) , 

3)  direct  grants,  which  pay  for  100%  of  the  cost  of  the  work. 

Seven  of  the  nine  cities  for  which  we  have  data  have  combined  a  100% 
direct  grant  with  some  other  form  of  assistance.  These  direct  grant  programs 
each  had  restrictive  income  limits,  and  went  almost  entirely  to  low  and 
moderate  income  households.  The  100%  programs  are  generally  intended  to 
complement  the  other  mechanisms,  and  aid  those  who  can  not  be  sufficiently 
served  by  other  partial  assistance  programs. 


PERCENT  LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME  BY  TYPE  OF  ASSISTANCE 
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Among  the  remaining  types  of  mechanisms,  rebates  are  clearly  targetted 
more  to  low  and  moderate  income  persons  than  are  the  Section  312  or  CDBG 
funded  loan  programs.  These  rebate  programs,  which  ranged  from  paying 
10%  to  50"  of  the  cost  or  value  of  the  work,  were  part icularly  useful 
where  provision  was  made  for  "sweat  equity,"  allowing  the  homeowner  to 
contribute  the  value  of  his  labor  towards  the  non-rebated  portion. 

CHPA  included  the  Section  312  program  in  this  study,  even  though  it 
is  not  funded  under  CDBG,  in  order  to  have  a  complete  picture  of  the 
rehabilitation  assistance  available  to  a  resident  in  a  particular  community. 
Interestingly,  CDBG  funded  loan  programs,  usually  offered  in  communities 
where  Section  312  was  not  available,  had  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of 
low  and  moderate  income  recipients.  This  is  at  least  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  communities  relaxed  the  credit  and  payback  requirements  of  the 
locally  controlled  CDBG  programs. 

Housing  rehabilitation  programs  are  serving  low  and  moderate  income 
families  living  in  the  target  areas,  based  upon  this  data,  even  though  the 
target  areas  themselves,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  low  and  moderate. 
However,  several  additional  characteristics  of  the  rehabilitation  assistance 
recipients  offer  some  additional  clues  to  the  neighborhood  revital ization 
strategy  being  followed  within  the  target  areas. 

-  Elderly  Recipients 

The  elderly  (62+),  for  example,  represent  on  average  slightly  more 
than  one  quarter  of  all  recipients  of  housing  rehabilitation  assistance. 
Not  surprisingly,  however,  they  make  up  nearly  one  half  of  the  low  income 
recipients. 


ELDERLY  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  ALL  RECIPIENTS 
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The  elderly  are  more  likely  to  be  homeowners  than  are  low  income 
families.  This  is  because  the  elderly  generally  invested  in  their 
homes  at  an  earlier  time  in  their  working  lives,  when  their  real  incomes 
were  higher  than  the  current  fixed  incomes  of  retirement  plans  or  social 
security.  Similarly,  the  elderly  are  more  likely  to  have  savings  or 
"mattress  money"  to  apply  towards  a  home  improvement  rebate  than  would 
low  income  families. 


-  Type  of  Structure 

It  was  noted  in  the  previous  section  that  target  areas  were  predom- 
inately made  up  of  one  and  two  family  structures.  Among  the  recipients 
of  rehab  assistance,  this  tendency  towards  smaller  structures  is  even 
more  pronounced.  In  the  cities  which  target,  11%   of  the  assisted  units 
were  in  one  and  two  family  structures,  as  compared  to  54°o  for  the  target 
areas  as  a  whole.  While  20%  of  the  units  in  the  target  areas  were  in 
structures  of  five  units  or  more,  only  2%   of  the  units  receiving  rehab, 
on  average,  were  in  such  structures. 

The  effect  of  this  is  that  renters  in  larger  buildings  are  not  being 
served  by  rehabilitation  programs,  even  within  the  target  areas.  This  is 
great  surprise,  given  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  absentee  owned 
properties  from  rehabilitation  eligibility.  And  yet,  among  such  renters, 
the  housing  need  is  often  greatest  in  older  neighborhoods. 


no 


PERCENT  OF  UNITS  BY  STRUCTURE  TYPE  FOR  TARGET  AREAS  AND  RECIPIENTS 

(Assumes  all   units   in  structure  benefit  from  rehabilitation  assistance) 
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-  Conclusion 

The  above  data  supports  an  observation  made  by  CHPA  in  a  number  of  older 
Massachusetts  neighborhoods.  In  many  areas  selected  for  revitalization, 
there  are  tensions  within  the  neighborhood  between  the  families  living 
in  smaller  one  and  two  unit  homes,  and  the  residents  of  larger,  generally 
absentee  owned  buildings.  The  homeowners  represent  an  older,  and  generally 
more  assimilated  population,  compared  to  the  renters.  These  homeowners 
view  deterioration  among  the  larger  buildings  as  the  major  cause  of  neigh- 
borhood decline. 

Often  the  chasm  is  racial  as  well  as,  or  in  some  cases,  rather  than, 
economic.  Larger  apartment  buildings  have  provided  ready,  though  seldom 
adequate  housing  for  large  numbers  of  Spanish  speaking  and  other  new 
arrivals.  Realty  speculation,  declining  revenues,  and  incipient  deterior- 
ation usually  hit  these  buildings  first,  and  contribute  to  the  decline  of 
neighborhood  confidence.  Since  there  are  no  programs  for  these  large 
structures  adequate  to  meet  the  need,  they  often  end  quickly  in  fire, 
vandalism,  and  abandonment.  Ironically  CDBG  funds,  while  rehabilitating 
smaller  single  and  two  family  homes,  have  also  been  used  to  demolish 
these  larger  buildings.  While  the  intent  may  not  be  to  resegregate, 
either  racially  or  economically,  this  is  very   often  the  effect. 

It  will  be  undoubtedly  argued  that  other  programs,  and  not  CDBG, 
are  designed  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  seriously  deteriorating  neigh- 
borhoods, large  absentee  owned  buildings,  and  the  poor  who  live  in  them. 
These  would  include  the  Section  8  housing  assistance  program,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Strategy  Area  program,  public  housing  programs,  and  state  programs 
such  as  Chapter  705,  707,  and  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency. 
Whether  these  programs  have  been  targetted  to  the  most  neglected  areas 
and  individuals  is  a  matter  of  some  debate.  However,  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  study  to  argue  that  particular  point.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the 
area  of  CDBG  funded  neighborhood  revi tali zat ion 5  the  urea:-,  and  individual 
families  with  the  greatest  problems  are  not.  the  focus  of  our  neighborhood 
community  development  effort.  It  is  clearly  time  that  municipal  agencies, 
community  organizations,  and  other  interested  advocates  begin  developing 
new  solutions  to  these  old  problems  with  the  same  vigor  that  we  attack 
the  so  called  salvagable  areas. 
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Appendix 

-  Data  Sources  and  Methodology 

This  study  covers  the  first  three  years  of  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  Program,  FY  1975  -  1977.  The  information  used  by  CHPA  was 
obtained  primarily  from  three  sources: 

1.  Grant  Applications  and  Performance  Reports  on  file  in  the  Boston 
Area  office  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

2.  1970  Census  of  Population  and  Housing;  and 

3.  Files  of  housing  rehabilitation  assistance  recipients  in  the  nine 
entitlement  communities. 

Target  area  boundaries  were  determined  from  application  forms,  program 
brochures,  or  from  interviews  of  local  CD.  officials.  Each  target  area  was 
then  identified  by  census  block,  and  the  1970  population  and  number  of 
households  determined.  For  data  not  published  by  block,  such  as  annual  in- 
come, the  target  area  number  was  allocated  for  each  partial  census  tract 
according  to  the  percentage  of  households  in  the  tract  within  the  target  area. 
A  listing  of  target  areas  by  tracts,  including  the  estimating  percentage,  is 
given  below.  Following  this  method  we  have  come  up  with  what  we  feel  are 
reasonably  reliable  estimates. 

Recipient  data  is  generally  complete  through  September,  1977.  However, 
there  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  recordkeeping  among  entitlement  communi- 
ties. Several  communities  we  would  like  to  have  studied,  for  example,  did 
not  admit  to  keeping  income  data.  Another  community,  which  we  did  include, 
could  only  supply  us  with  income  information  on  about  one-half  of  its 
recipients. 

We  have  attempted  to  use  as  complete  a  file  as  possible.  In  only  one 
city,  Springfield,  did  we  rely  on  a  sample  (every  third  case),  due  to  the 
large  number  of  recipients. 

While  Citizens  Housing  was  undertaking  our  study  of  Neighborhood 
Revitalization  under  CDBG,  similar  evaluations  were  completed  for  two 
Massachusetts  communities  by  independent  consultants.  These  studies,  of 
Lynn  and  Boston,  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  our  design,  and,  perhaps 
not  surprisingly,  arrived  at  similar  conclusions.  The  findings  of  these 
evaluations,  done  by  Community  Resources  Group  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
Boston  Urban  Observatory,  are  summarized  below  for  comparison  purposes. 

-  Lynn's  Home  Improvement  Program 

A  detailed  evaluation  of  Lynn's  community  development  program  was  per- 
formed in  early  1977  by  Community  Resources  Group,  of  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, and  covered  all  aspects  of  the  city's  CDBG  program. 
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Lynn's  Housing  Improvement  Program,  which  is  allocated  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  CDBG  money,  utilizes  four  means  of  assistance:  1)  incentive 
grants  covering  20%  of  the  cost  of  work  up  to  $2000.00,  2)  outright  grants 
eligible  for  the  elderly  and  disabled,  3)  free  paint  for  any  owner  occupant, 
and  4)  a  lead  paint  program  for  owner  occupants  with  children  under  age  six. 

Financial  assistance  for  home  improvement  is  available  only  to  owner 
occupants  living  in  one  to  six  unit  structures.  Finally,  no  income  limits 
were  established  with  the  exception  of  recipients  of  "outright  grants." 

The  CRG  evaluation  analyzed  data  collected  from  the  1970  Census 

reports,  Lynn  planning  documents,  and  recipient  files.  They  concluded 

that  the  program  did  not  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  Lynn's  low  income 
persons. 

CRG  reasoned  that  Lynn's  target  area,  called  "housing  dispensation 
areas,"  though  it  did  include  a  low  and  moderate  income  population,  did 
not  include  the  highest  concentrations  of  low  income  families  in  the 
city.  Furthermore,  three  out  of  four  census  tracts  with  the  highest 
percentages  of  vacant  and  overcrowded  units  were  also  outside  the  target 
area.  As  with  the  communities  that  CHPA  has  studied,  the  City  of  Lynn 
is  not  attempting  to  improve  the  poorest  areas  with  home  improvement 
funds. 

CRG's  review  of  recipients'  characteristics  indicated  possible 
outreach  problems  to  low  and  moderate  income  persons.  Only  26%  of  the 
182  beneficiaries  had  low  incomes  based  upon  1976  Boston  SMSA  figures. 
64%  had  low  and  moderate  incomes  (8%  lower  than  the  average  among  CHPA's 
study  cities).  For  all  grant  recipients,  the  median  income  was  $12,500. 
It  appeared  to  CRG  that  the  CDBG  funds  for  home  improvement  were  more 
easily  accessible  to  middle  income  people  who  might  otherwise  make  use 
of  private  resources,  but  was  not  generally  useful  to  low  income  families. 
This  is  at  least  partly  due  to  the  program  set-up.  Lynn  offers  only  a 
20%  rebate,  with  no  income  limits.  Though  a  direct  grant  program  nom- 
inally exists,  only  one  had  been  given  out  over  the  first  19%  months  of 
the  program. 

An  analysis  of  the  housing  stock  benefitting  from  rehab  assistance 
indicated  that  a  majority  of  homes  were  either  one  or  two  unit  structures. 

-  Boston's  Housing  Improvement  Program 

The  Boston  Urban  Observatory  completed  a  study  of  Boston's  Housing 
Improvement  Program  in  October,  1977,  entitled,  "A  Preliminary  Examination 
of  HIP-  The  Structure  and  Households  Benefiting  in  Relation  to  the  Universe 
of  Need."  This  evaluation  attempted  to  determine  benefit  to  low  and 
moderate  income  groups  throughout  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  HIP  program  serves  homeowners  living  in  one  to  six  unit  households 
who  earn  not  more  than  a  net,  taxable  income  of  $16,000.  According  to  the 
BU0  estimates  of  eligiblity,  this  amounts  to  one  third  of  the  total  housing 
stock  in  Boston. 
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In  order  to  qualify  for  financial  assistance,  a  homeowner  must  submit 
an  application  stating  income,  size  of  structure,  etc.  If  considered 
eligible,  he  will  be  promised  a  rebate  of  20%,  40%,  or  50%,  depending  on 
various  factors  including  area  of  the  city,  age  of  applicant,  and  total 
cost  of  the  work.  The  homeowner  must  then  be  able  to  pay  the  contractor 
either  from  his  own  resources,  or  from  conventional  bank  loans.  Subsequently, 
the  homeowner  is  reimbursed  for  the  negotiated  amount.  As  of  yet  there 
are  no  specific  target  areas  in  Boston,  however,  recipients  living  in  the 
poorest  areas  generally  receive  the  Targets  rebates  (in  terms  of  percentage). 
This  rebate  program  was  one  of  the  first  of  its  type  in  the  country,  and 
in  many  communities  replaced  the  more  expensive  to  administer  loan  mechanisms. 

Approximately  73.2%  of  all  one  to  six  unit  structures  in  the  city 
of  Boston  are  owner  occupied.  54%  of  these,  according  to  BUO  estimates, 
are  eligible  for  HIP.  8%  of  the  eligible  units  were  actually  served  in 
the  first  two  program  years.  Of  the  total  number  of  housing  units  in  the 
city  (one  to  six  units),  5%  were  served  during  the  same  period. 

The  breakdown  of  structure  type  served  by  HIP  is  fairly  consistent 
with  the  number  of  units  per  eligible  structure  in  the  city  at  large. 
Single  family  homes  make  up  44%  of  units  benefiting  from  the  program. 
Two  unit  structures  are  slightly  overrepresented.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
triple  deckers  are  underserved  in  relation  to  city  figures;  specifically, 
only  22%  of  the  structures  benefiting  from  HIP  were  in  three  unit  structures, 
compared  to  29%  city  wide  among  eligible  structures. 

To  give  a  fair  evaluation  of  benefit  to  low  and  moderate  income, 
according  to  the  Boston  Urban  Observatory,  one  must  consider  the  portion 
of  CDBG  funds  spent  on  rehab  verses  other  programs.  In  Massachusetts, 
the  percentage  of  the  total  CDBG  entitlement  devoted  to  rehab  has  ranged 
from  15%  to  25%.  Boston,  giving  comparable  priority  to  rehabilitation, 
allocated  18.7%  to  HIP  for  the  first  year.  By  the  third  year  this  amount 
was  reduced  to  16.8%. 

Beneficiaries  of  HIP  are  fairly  evenly  distributed  within  the  income 
categories  established  by  the  Boston  Urban  Observatory.  27%  of  the 
recipients  have  incomes  not  exceeding  $5,000  annually.  Beneficiaries 
earning  between  $5,000  and  $8,999  make  up  21.3%  of  the  total  number  of 
beneficiaries  for  the  first  twenty  six  months.  22.8%  earn  between  $9,000 
and  $11,999,  and  finally,  24.4%  have  incomes  ranging  from  $12,000  to 
$15,999. 

There  has,  of  course,  been  disagreement  about  the  extent  of  benefit 
to  all  low  income  residents  of  Boston.  According  to  the  BUO  evaluation, 
"HIP  served  a  population  weighted  heavily  toward  older,  longer  term 
owners  of  modest  income."  The  program,  on  the  whole,  does  have  an  impact 
on  low  income  residents,  but  "what  also  becomes  clear...  is  the  uneven 
degree  to  which  the  lower  income  homeowner  is  served."  In  other  words, 
certain  areas  such  as  East  Boston  and  West  Roxbury  have  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  beneficiaries  earning  below  $5,000  who  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  rebate  than  areas  such  as  Roxbury  and  the  South  End,  where  there 
is  a  greater  overall  need.  Furthermore,  the  majority  of  recipients  in  this 
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income  category  are  elderly  living  on  fixed  incomes  (78.7%).  Very  few 
families  with  low  incomes  can  afford  to  own  homes  or  match  even  a  50% 
rebate. 

The  elderly,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  longer  term  owners,  having 
paid  off  most  or  all  of  the  mortgage,  which  means  that  in  most  cases  out- 
standing housing  costs  are  low.  In  addition,  the  elderly  can  often  rely 
on  savings  or  personal  loans  from  other  family  members.  Thus,  among  all 
HIP  beneficiaries,  the  elderly  (over  60)  comprised  38%.  In  contrast,  only 
27%  of  all  homeowners,  according  to  the  1970  Census,  were  age  65  or  over. 

The  Boston  Urban  Observatory  concluded  "an  important  segment  of 
Boston's  homeowners,  although  programmatically  eligible,  is  effectively 
excluded  from  HIP:  the  lower  income  homeowner  who  does  not  have  sufficient 
savings  to  provide  front-end  money  for  home  improvements,  and  whose  income 
is  insufficient  to  amortize  a  loan  at  conventional  interest  rates,  or 
perhaps  at  no  interest  rate  at  all."  (page  16) 
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TARGET  AREAS  AND  OTHER  LOWER  INCOME  AREAS  BY  CENSUS  TRACT 
(Fractions  represent  portion  of  census  tract  within  the  target  area.) 


Qulncy 

target  tracts:  1*178  (.1*8U);  U180  (.80) 
other:  U1T3 

Springfield 

target  tracts:  8001  (.38T);  8ee2  (.21*0;  8006  (.1*1*2);  8008  (1.0) 

8009  (.290);  8011.2  (1.0);  8012  C.181);  80lU  (.568); 

8017  (.086);  8018  (.9781;  8019  (.1*51);  8020  (1.0); 
other:  8007;  8011.1;  8013 


Lawrence 


target  tracts;  250U  (1.0);  2505  (1.0);  2515  (.69M;  2510  (.668); 

2516  (.22) 
other:  2501;2503;  2509;  2511;  2513 


Worcester 

target  tracts:  7318  (,U2)j  7319  (1.0);  7323  C»05);  732**  (.252); 

7327  (.279);  7328  (.152);  730l*.02  (.8U5); 

7311.01  (.751);  7312.01  (.567);  7312.02  (1.0); 

T31*»  (.509);  7315  (.651) 
other:  7313;  7317;  7320.01;  7330 

Lovell 

target  tracts:    3102  (.181);    3103    (.581*);    310!*   (1.0);   3105   (.99); 

3106  (.293);   3107   (.753);   3110   (.272);   3111   (1.0); 

3112  (1.0);   3113    (.238);    31ll*    (.28);   3117   (1.0); 

3118  (.803  );  3119  (.667);  3120  (.959);  3121  (1.0); 

3122  (.79);    3123    (.686);    3121*    (1.0) 
other:    3101;    3108;    3109 

Cambridge  -  clt7-vlde  program 

other:   3522;   3523;   352U;   352U;   3525;3526;   3527;   3528;   3530;  3531; 
353U;  3535;   3539;   351*9 

Hev  Bedford 

code  enforcement  area  tracts:  65IO  (.123);  6511  (.969);  6513  (.213); 

6511*  (.378);  6515  (.215) 
other:  6509;  6512;  6513;  6519;  6526;  6527 


Norton 


target  tracts:    3737    (1.0);    3732    (1.0);    3733    (1.0);    373**   (.382); 

371*1  (.585);  371*2   (.357);   37**  5   (.169);  37**6  (1.0); 

371*7   (1.0);   37U8   (.591) 
other :    none 


Brookllne 


targ«t  tracts:    1*007   (.656);   U008   (.31*6);   1*009    (1.0)    1*010    (.988) 
other:   none 
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REHABILITATION  ASSISTANCE:  NUMBER  OF  RECIPIENTS 

Low  Income   Moderate  Income  Other    Total 


BROOKLINE 

Section  312 

19 

47 

95 

161 

100%  Grant 

23 

- 

- 

23 
184 

CAMBRIDGE 

Rebate  (20%) 

63 

75 

24 

162 

100%  Grant 

57 

- 

- 

57 
219 

LAWRENCE 

Section  312 

4 

7 

8 

19 

CDBG  Loan  (15-3%) 

3 

1 

15 

19 

100%  Grant 

14 

2 

- 

16 

54 

LOWELL 

Rebate  (101-502) 

12 

12 

4 

28 

100%  Grant 

70 

29 

11 

no 

138 

NEW  BEDFORD 

CDBG  Loan  (3%) 

n 

9 

23 

43 
64' 

NEWTON 

CDBG  Loan  (3%) 

i 

2 

1 

4 

100%  Grant 

33 

7 

- 

40 
44 

QUINCY 

Section  312 

4 

17 

62 

83 

100%  Grant 

58 

- 

- 

58 
141 

SPRINGFIELD** 

Rebate  (33%) 

11 

17 

30 

58 

100%  Grant 

89 

23 

16 

128 
186 

WORCESTER 

Rebate  (25%, 50%) 

31 

22 

7 

60 
60 

*  Income  Data  was  available  for  only  43  of  64  recipients. 

**  Based  upon  sample  (every  third  case).  Thus,  actual:  number  of  recipients 
is  approximately  558. 
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CITY  CENSUS  INFORMATION 


CI^:   QUIHCY 


SMEA  Median  income  :   -|  -|  449 
Moderate:  9  159 
Lov:  5,725' 


City-vide 

* 

Target 

0 

Other  LiM 

' 

Recipients     5 

Population 

87,966 

1 1 , 708 

.133 

860 

.010 

1 

Median 

Income 

11,092 

10,150 

7403         | 

Low- Mod. 

8005 

.349 

1067 

.348 

150 

.714 

Low 

3528 

.154 

716 

.233 

59 

.281 

Year-round 
units 

29,049 

3877 

212 

Lacking 
Plumbing 

657 

.023 

113 

.029 

2 

.009 

Occupied 
unit3 

23,488 

. 

3700 

210 

■>/r.er 

15,980 

56 

2106 

.569 

26 

.124 

lucicir.g 
plumbing 

240 

6.1 

52 

.025 

Renter 

12,508 

.44 

1593 

.431 

134 

.88 

"-icitinfi 
plumbic  i 

392 

4.0 

6, 

.038 

2 

.Oio! 

Units 

i 

* 

13,683 

47 

1967 

.507 

38 

.1791         71               .7 

2 

6734 

25 

801 

.216 

76 

.362,         14            .14 

3/l» 

•4795 

16.5 

564 

.152 

53 

.252 

17           |  .16 

5  + 

3823 

13 

455 

.123 

43 

.205 

i 

Vac  ancy 

561 

1.9 

177 

.046 

2 

.010 

I 

1.01 

1643 

.057 

272 

.074 

28 

.133 

' 

"dailies 

22,946 

3070 

210 

Pre  1939 

r 
20,684 

.712 

3077 



.79^ 

28 

.132J 

! ! 1 
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CITY:      SPRINGFIELD 


SMSA  Median   income:     10,369 
Moderate:     8,259 
Lov:     5,184.5 


City-vide 

% 

Target 

% 

Other  L&M 

% 

I 
Recipients 

Population 

163,905 

31,300 

.190 

9597 

.059 

Median 

Income 

9612 

Low-Mod. 

16,131 

40 

4492.2 

.586 

1277 

.626 

Lov 

8276.5 

20 

2634.6 

.344 

696 

.341 

Year-round 
units 

56,322 

12,548 

3282 

Lacking 
Plumbing 

1581 

.028 

483 

.038 

135 

.041 

Occupied 
units 

53,876 

11,566 

3002 

Owner 

27,473 

.510 

2708 

.234 

942 

.314 

Lacking 
plumbing 

239 

.009 

31 

.011 

13 

.014 

Renter 

26,403 

.490 

8858 

.766 

2060 

.686 

Lacking 
plumb  ing 

1195 

.045 

365 

.041 

94 

.046 

Units 

301 

.006 

1 

23,724 

.421 

1847 

.151 

744 

.227 

86 

.286 

2 

12,921 

.229 

3519 

.288 

846 

.259 

160 

.532 

3A 

6147 

.109 

2040 

.167 

369 

.113 

55          i.296 

5  + 

13,514 

.240 

4824 

.394 

1312        .401 

j-010 

Vacancy 

2446 

.043 

982 

.078 

280        . 085 

1.01 

3357 

.062 

748 

.065 

285 

.095 

Families 

40,462 

7663 

.089 

2039 

.050 

I 

Pre  1939 

■ 

36,239 

.643 

10,254 

.817 

2560 

.780 
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CITY: 


LAWRENCE 


SMSA  Median   inccme:  10,700 
Moderate:  8,560 
Low:  5,350 


City-vide 

0 

Target 

it 

Other   L&M 

1 

Recipient^ 

Population 

66,915 

15,062 

.225 

10,600 

.158 

Median 

Income 

9507 

8703 

7197 

Low-Mod . 

7940 

47 

1550 

.488 

1552 

.664 

Low 

3436 

20 

779 

.245 

850 

.334 

Year-round 
units 

24,903 

4665 

4755 

.190 

Lacking 
Plumbing 

1545 

.062 

268 

.055 

776 

.163 

Occupied 
units 

23,229 

4438 

4265 

.184 

1 

Owner 

7729 

31 

1216 

.274 

636 

.149 

1 

Lacking 
plumb  Ir.g 

111 

.014 

37 

.03 

„ 

.017 

Renter 

15,500 

62 

3202 

.72 

3629 

.850 

.acking 
plumbing 

1173 

.076 

177 

.055 

630 

.174 

Units 

I 

4771 

1 

4614 

17 

731      - 

.148 

334 

.070 

16 

.134 

2 

5707 

20 

876 

.177 

669 

.140 

28 

.235 

3A 

8612 

31  ■' 

2307 

.467 

1613 

.340 

63 

.529 

S+- 

8695 

31 

1027 

.208 

2150 

.450 

12 

.101  | 

/acancy 

1674 

6 

427 

.088 

490 

.103 

L.01 

1484 

.064 

385 

.087 

182 

.043 

T-JliliOS 

16,892 

3176 

.188 

2539 

.150 

i 

Pre   19   9 

19,916 

.3 

4134.6 

.850 

4303 

.905  j 

I 
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CITY:       WORCHESTEE 


SMSA  Median   income:    10,718 
Moderate:    8,574 
Lev:     5,359 


City-vide 

% 

Target 

% 

Other  L&M 

3/ 

I 

Recipients 

0 

Population 

176,572 

33,269 

.188 

16,283 

.092 

Median 

Income 

10,038 

9182 

6957 

Low-Mod . 

16,964 

.390 

3359      1 .430 

2270 

.610 

Low 

7861 

.180 

1642 

.210 

1288 

.350 

Year-round 
units 

58,538 

10,807 

.185 

6080 

.104 

Lacking 
Plumbing 

2364 

.040 

351 

.032 

992 

.163 

Occupied 
units 

56,606 

10,467 

5713 

Owner 

26,107 

.461 

3110 

.297 

707 

.124 

Lacking 
plumbing 

242 

.009 

33 

.011 

13 

.018 

P.ent  er 

30,499 

.539 

7357 

.703 

5006 

.876 

Lacking 
plumbing 

1950 

.064 

287 

.039 

908 

.181 

Units 

| 

1 

20 , 020 

.340 

1225 

.110 

448        .070 

i 

35          '-112 

2 

7786 

.130 

1558 

.140 

427        .070 

56          1.180 

3/4 

20,716 

.350 

5855 

.540 

2107 

.035 

214          j.688 

5+ 

10,047 

.170 

2148 

.200 

3101 

.510 

6          L019 

Vacancy                     1932 

.033 

340     i  .031 

367 

.060 

I 

1.01 

3174 

.056 

633 

.060 

556 

.097 

: 

Families 

43,618 

7800 

.179 

3716 

.085 

Pre  1939 

43,541 

.740 

9446.94 

.870!         4907 

.810 
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CITY :       LOWELL 


SMSA  Median   income:      10,935 
Moderate:  8,748 

Ldw:   5,468 


City-vide 

Target 

0 

Other  L1M  \    % 

j 

Pecipient: 

l9 

j  Population    !    ^   2-jg 

47,281 

.502 

! 
3507         i037 

|:-tedlftc             |         9495 
!          Income    |        ^^ 

i 

6158 

1 
1 

jlov-Mbd.         |    10,084 

.441  I         5968     ;.493  I       381 

.710 

i 

Low 

4827 

.211 

2883 

.241 

209 

.390 

1 

i 

Yetir-round 

units 

31,487 

16,161 

1789 

i 

Lacking 

Plating                  1709 

.054 

782     '.048 

669         j.  374 

Occupied            30,044 
units                (          ' 

15,113 

1653 

y-meT            I  13,094 

.436 

5559    i.368 

97         i.054 

Lacking 

plu.--.blng                    150 

.011 

I 
94    1.017  1            3          .031 

! 

Renter            !    l5(950 

.564 

9554    '.632  '     1556         ,.941  j 

Sunbicg               1360        .080  |            567    |.059|       604          .388  | 

.'nits 

15,876 

1778 

I 

i 

!     10,969      .348  I          4230 

i 

.266!         89          .050 

2                      7890        .25*            4375 

.275  |          36          .048, 

3/l|                  4367       .139 1         3475    j .219 1        193        I.KSl 

5*            j       8253      I.263 

I 
3301      .208!      1410          .7901 

Vacancy                  1443      1. 046 

1048    '.064 1        136         '.076 1 
I                                i 

2134      1.071!          1254     .0831          43          . C26 1 

Fsaillea        '   22,854      1                 11,977      . 524 i        535         i - 023 i 

i          ;                   I                                       ,                    I 
?re  1939        1    23.356        .742!      12,333    i.763'       ^o35          .914 
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CITY: 


CAMBRIDGE 


SMSA  Median   income:  11  ,449 
Moderate:  9,159 
Lov:    5,725 


City-wide 

lO 

Target 

5       :     Other   L&M 

of 

I 

Recipient: 

Population 

100,361 

41,379 

Median 

Income 

10,049 

8284 

Low-Mod.                      9406 

.450 

5180 

.596 

Low                         ^724      .226 

2687 

.309 

I 

Year-round     ;       37,648 

-nits 

! 

14,615 

Lacking            ; 

Plumbing                    1986 

I 

.053 

1310 

.090 

Occupied         j       36,411 
units 

13,934 

Jwner 

6890 

.192 

1999       j.143 

| 

i 

Lacking 

plumbing 

117 

.017 

61       |.031 

Renter 

29,421 

.810 

11,935        .857 

! 

backing 

plumbing         j           n  °u 

.058 

1145        .096 

I 
i 

Units 

14,235 

i                       3950    |  11 

1227       j.086  !       63           |.138 

7016 

19 

2166        1.152  j      188             .412 

i 
3 A                    8702 

24 

,_ 

j         :                   : 
3784        .266  ;     157           i.344 

i 
""                  16,707     44.4 

I 
L_                                         i 

7058        .496 

48            1-105 

Vacancy                      1237     !  3.3 

1                         1 

618        .047 

i 

i 

1 
.   Q1                        2628    j.072  | 

■     1608        .115  i 

i 

.•amilies                20,902                                               j              j         8693          .416   j 

I                  ;          I                           ! 
?re  1939             29,998    ! . 797  !                                i    10,068 

I '. — 1 ! ! 

.  689  j 
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:iTY:       NEW  BEDFORD 


S'SA  Median   income :       3    792 
Moderate:    7,034 
Lov:    4,396 


\ 

City-wide 



Target 

I- 

Other   UM 

I 
Recipients      * 

Population 

101,777 

8572 

J.  084 

17,718 

i.174 

I 

Median 

Inccce 

8230 

8053 

6389 

:  Lou-Mod . 

! 

10,714 

40.5 

916 

!.453 

2400 

.558 

I 

1 

JLow 

5702.5 

21.6 

477 

'.236 

1409 

uear-rcund 

(units 

36,597 

3094 

:.084 

6967 

Lacking 
PI 'Jibing 

1774 

4.8 

78 

1. 025 

772 

1-221  j 

Occupied 
units 

35,423 

2739 

6659. 

"vner 

14,840 

42 

1106 

» 
.404 

1277 

j.192 

Lacking 
plumbing 

233 

.061 

0 

! 

Renter 

20,583 

58 

1633 

.596 

5382 

.S08! 

-acting 

-.  „-oir.g 

1317 

3.7 

32 

.020 

616 

.114 

Units 

34 

■ 

10,344 

30 

669 

.215 

813 

.117          41             .49 

3 

8064 

22 

1115 

'.358 

978 

.140;        27             .52 

3/- 

1 1 , 727 

32 

1045 

.335 

2320 

.405;        16           .19 

r 

5867 

16 

288 

.092 

2358 

.338 

Vac  '. 

1174 

5.2 

355 

.115 

308 

I 

.044j                                I 

. 

2037 

5.6 

« 

.057 

505 

.076 1 

Raailics 

26,438 

.117 

4300 

.163 

Rre   1 

29,536 

•  S07 

2539.3 

;  .82"! 

5961 

.356.                       ! 
i                       | 
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CITY:       NEWTON 


SMSA  Median   income :      11,449 
Moderate:      9,159 
Lov:       5,725 


City-wide 

% 

Target 

Other  L&M 

% 

1      I 

Recipient^     % 

Population 

91,066 

34,497 

.379 

Median 

Income 

17,222 

13,315 

Low-Mod . 

4686 

.206 

2545  ■ 

.293 

Low 

1894 

.083 

983 

.113 

Year-round 
units 

27.425 

11 ,041 

.406  | 

! 

Lacking 
Plumbing 

451 

16.4 

257 

.023 

1 
i 

Occupied 
units 

26,959 

10,723 

! 

Owner 

19,101 

70.8 

6200 

.578 

!  ! 
!        1 

Lacking 
plumbing 

213 

.011 

21 

.003 

| 

! 

Center 

7917 

29.4 

4522 

.422 

Lacking 
plumbing 

214 

2.7 

133 

.029 

1 

i 

Unit  3 

I 

I 

1 

17,153 

62.6 

4741 

.431 

...         _          [ 

30 

6226 

22.7 

3976 

.361 

....  , 

28 

3/l» 

1718 

6.3 

1245 

.1131 

; 

5+ 

2314 

8 

1033 

!                      ! 

.094!                 | 

i 

Vacancy 

464 

1.7 

318 

.029 

1                  • 

1,01 

881 

.033 

550 

.051 

I 

!          i                    ! 

Families 

22,694 

8691 

.383 

?re  1939 

18,516 

.675 

8330 

I 

.754J 

i 
s 

1 

34  - 


Cjmv.         fcROOKLIHE 


SMSA  Median   income:    11,449 
Moderate:    9,159 
Lov:    5,724.5 


City-vide 

* 

Target 

3/ 
ft 

Other  LiM 

' 

1 
Recipient: 

* 

Population    j      58,886 

12,081 

.205 

Median 

Income 

14,099                   11,246 

I 

I 

Lov-Mod. 

3941     j.281          1064       j.375 

Low                          1726     1.123 

| 

474         .167 

1 

I 

Year-round     j       23    314 
units 

4606 

I 

Lacking 

Plumbing                    ^15 

! 

.018 

96 

.021 

| 

Occupied         I      22,810     i                      4495        i.197 
units 

Owner 

5915 

.260 

972        .216 

Lacking 

plumbing 

68 

.016  !       9    .009  i 

I 
Renter 

16,565    |   74            3523       ,.784 

Lacking 

plumbing                       -3H' 

I 

2.1               78        .022 

I 

Unita 

1 

4854       21 

543 

.118 

2              1         2653    |    12            699        .1'52 

i 
3/u                    3703    I    16 

1000         .217 

5-t- 

11,563    i.510 

2365      !.513l                                                      i 

I 

Vac&ncy 

5C4      .023  !          111         .024  ! 

227   1.051 

1.01 

I                          | 

!              i        i 

Families               14,015    j                    2834       "  -202  j                                    | 

Pre  1939               15,463      .663 j        2827      j-6141                                  | 
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g^**'     .-  Property  0! 
HOT  REDEVELOPIOT  AUTHORITY 
library 


M44      Borchelt,    Don   and 
B72      Dohlman,    Ebba. 


Targetting    Community 


"Development   Block  Grants. 


M4  4 


B72   Borchelt, Don  and  Dohl 
Ebba. 
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